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procedures exist for reducing the delay, however. For example, COE
has a process referred to as "special area management plans"
(SAMPs) or regional permits in which estuary or areawide permits are
issued for common problems. Each problem does not require a full-
blown Section 404 review; instead, it falls under the areawide permit.
In some areas the COE permitting process is considerably quicker
than that of the state (some states have more stringent environmental
standards than those in federal law), but in other states expedited
permitting has yet to be used. By extension of the SAMP, the COE
could issue an areawide permit for a port's harbor complex that
would cover a common set of problems. Permits for responding to
common areawide problems (SAMPS) and regional permits should be
relied on more extensively by COE; this concept might even be ap-
plied to a common set of problems encountered by all the ports in a
single harbor.

Mitigation Planning

Port development often requires the mitigation of unavoidable dam-
age to the environment. Resource agencies often require that consid-
erably more land be mitigated than is harmed in development, in a
ratio occasionally as high as 5 to 1. As a result, identifying and
preserving wetlands for mitigation is vital for future development.
Wessel and Hershman (1988) recommend that ports include harbor-
wide mitigation planning as part of long-range development plans in
recognition that mitigation of some kind may well be required in
order to obtain permits.

Public ports have an interest in the greater harbor area, not just spe-
cific development sites. ... A harbor-wide approach to mitigation
provides greater opportunities for siting mitigation projects and en-
hances permit "certainty" for long-range development plans. Ports can
conduct or collaborate on necessary research. An improved informa-
tion base can aid in both impact assessment and establishing trade-off
values. Ports can form liaisons with environmental management units
and in turn predict their concerns in advance of project review. Port
projects that are environmentally sound and successfully compensate
for adverse impacts can lead to greater public support for the port
authority. (Wessel and Hershman 1988, 283)

Clark (1990) points out that many of the delays in permitting
associated with mitigation result from failure to include mitigation as